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I. 

OUR SUCCESS AT PARIS H 1878. 



Measubed by the standard of what the United States might 
and doubtless would have done had Congress accepted the invita- 
tion of the French Government at the proper time, our demonstra- 
tion at Paris in 1878 was but a relative one, and insufficient to give 
to Europeans a correct idea of the great natural resources and in- 
dustrial progress of our country, so impressively shown at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. 

Judged, however, by the exhibits of other nations, made under 
favorable circumstances, and by the range and results of our partici- 
pation in former foreign Expositions, the success of our exhibitors 
at Paris was positive, substantial, and remarkable. In the amount 
of space occupied, but four nations were in advance of the United 
States — France, England, Belgium, and Austria ; but by no other 
country was so much material crowded within equal limits. Every 
foot of the area appropriated to the United States in the Main 
Building, the Art Gallery, and the Agriculture annex, was made 
use of, and it was admitted on all sides that the exhibits were uni- 
formly good and attractively presented. 

The bulk of material from the United States was twice as great 
as that sent to Paris in 1867, or to Vienna in 1873. The compara- 
tive number of exhibitors and of awards is shown by the follow- 
ing official figures, viz. : 

vol. cxxix. — no. 272. 1 
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Expositions. 


EXHIBITOBS. 


Awards. 


Pee Cent. 


Paris, 1867 


700 

643 

1,200 


291 
849 

825 


41 


Vienna, 1873 


54 


Paris, 1878 


68 







In 1867 the total number of gold medals granted to United 
States exhibitors was eighteen ; in 1878 the number was one hun- 
dred and forty, exclusive of eight gold medals of unusual size given 
as " grand prizes " to the following named exhibitors, viz. : Thomas 
A. Edison, phonograph ; Elisha Gray, telephone ; Tiffany & Co., 
silver-ware ; Brewster & Co., carriages ; Cyrus H. McCormick, 
reaper and binder ; "Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Co., sewing- 
machines ; Jerome Wheelock, steam-engines ; Bergner & Engel, 
lager beer. 

Besides the awards for educational material and progress, the 
gold medals were given for the following widely diversified products 
of our soil and industries, as represented at the Exposition, viz. : 

Axes, agricultural machinery, bolts, belting, books, blank-books, 
biscuit, crucibles, cereals, chocolate, carpets, culinary utensils, cot- 
ton, coal, carriages, circular loom, canned meats, fish, and fruits, 
dental material, electric pens, flour, furniture, furs, gold pens, hats, 
hardware, horseshoe-nails, iron- ware, iron safes, jewelry, locks, 
lard, leather, lead pencils, lager beer, machine-tools, microscopic 
lenses, machine-guns, minerals, metal-working machinery, organs, 
oils, ores, phonograph, photographs, paper, playing-cards, rifles, re- 
volvers, ranges, silver-ware, stoves, shoes, starch, screws, saws, 
scales, snuff, spokes, sewing-machines, street cars, steam-engines, 
textile fabrics, telephones, tobacco, trunks, wheat, wool, whisky, 
wheels, watches, wooden-ware, wood-working machinery. 

The silver and bronze medals, and the certificates of honorable 
mention, numbering in all about six hundred, cover a much wider 
range of products and industries. In fact, the awards of all classes 
given to the United States were so many as to excite surprise in 
many quarters and jealousy in some. Several English journals (not 
of great prominence) attributed the success of our exhibitors to 
" Yankee management," and others said it came from the deter- 
mined purpose of one republic to glorify another for political ef- 
fect. These intimations were, it is perhaps unnecessary to say, 
entirely unwarrantable. The system of classification at the Expo- 
sition included nine groups and ninety classes. Thirty-four jurors 
were allotted to the United States (more than twice as many as at 
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the Exposition of 1867), and yet fifty-six juries were without an 
American representative. These juries, composed not of French 
republicans alone, but of the representatives of many nations, each 
anxious for recognition, well knew that every award given to the 
United States lessened the number of prizes for other countries, 
and it is not reasonable to suppose that they granted our exhibitors 
any advantage through sentiment or favor. 

The Art Gallery. 

It was not to be expected that the United States could furnish 
an art gallery fit to compare with the galleries of Great Britain and 
the Continental countries, and the want of time made it impossible 
to afford artists opportunity for especial preparation. The Advi- 
sory Art Committee in New York, consisting of the following 
named well-known public-spirited citizens, viz., E. D. Morgan, J. 
W. Pinchot, N. M. Beckwith, Parke Godwin, Robert G. Dun, J. 
Taylor Johnston, Robert Gordon, H. G. Marquand, John H. Sher- 
wood, and Charles H. Smith, to whom the whole matter of select- 
ing pictures for exhibition was left by the Commissioner-General, 
had less than two months in which to work. The artists had but 
few pictures upon their easels ; but, fortunately, the patrons of art 
in New York and vicinity came to the rescue, and about eighty 
pictures painted since 1867, as required by the Exposition regula- 
tions, were placed at the disposal of the Committee. The Commit- 
tee in Paris, appointed by the Commissioner-General, and consisting 
of Augustus St. Gaudens, Maitland Armstrong, and C. E. Detmold, 
received from American artists living in Europe one hundred and 
twenty-nine works, of which less than half were accepted, so that 
our art-catalogue embraced a total of one hundred and twenty-seven 
oil-paintings, sixteen water-colors, seven drawings, and twelve etch- 
ings and engravings, or more than double the number exhibited by 
the United States at Paris in 1867. It will be remembered that to 
the Vienna Exposition in 1873 the United States sent less than a 
score of paintings. 

Four awards were secured in 1878 — a silver medal to F. A. 
Bridgman, for his " Funeral of a Mummy " ; a bronze medal to S. 
P. W. Dana, for his " Solitude," considered by many to be the finest 
marine painting at the Exposition ; an honorable mention to John 
Lafarge, for his " Paradise Valley, near New York " ; and an hon- 
orable mention to Walter Shirlaw, for his " Sheep-shearing in the 
Bavarian Highlands." 
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The following pictures from the American Gallery were sold to 
the French authorities for the grand lottery, organized at the close 
of the Exposition, viz. : " A Patrician Lady," by F. Dielman ; 
" Return of the Cows," by W. Bolton Jones ; " Lake Champlain " 
(from Ferrisburg, Vermont), by J. B. Bristol ; " Approach to Ven- 
ice," by W. Gedney Bunce ; " Old Bridge at Grez," by H. R. 
Bloomer ; " Study of a Head," by F. P. Vinton ; " The Sabot- 
Maker," by E. M. Ward ; " New England Homestead," by H. W. 
Robbins. 

The criticisms, even of art journals of the highest repute, were 
so much at variance concerning the merits of the American pictures 
that they would make a most amusing chapter if brought into con- 
trast. The foreign critics generally, however, spoke of the collec- 
tion as the best yet seen from this country, and at least one of their 
number, and an eminent one, Philip Gilbert Hamerton, said the pic- 
tures were well selected, and found much to praise in them. His 
only objection to the American exhibition was one which has been 
made by others, namely, its curious lack of nationality. "It is 
evident," said he, "that the Americans are not without natural 
artistic aptitudes, probably quite as good as those of any nation in 
Europe, but as yet they are too docile pupils of European teachers, 
and give us little that is decidedly and originally American. Per- 
haps in course of time a national art may disengage itself, but it 
must be on condition that American artists cease to fix their resi- 
dence in France and Italy." 

Silver-ware and Watches. 

The original and sumptuous exhibition of silver- ware made by 
Tiffany & Co., of New York, was not shown in the Art Gallery, 
but it might have been with all propriety, for it abounded in artis- 
tic triumphs, and was admitted to be much the finest display of its 
class at the Exposition. 

" It is a modern mistake," said the London " Spectator " (Sep- 
tember 21, 1878), "to assume that the production of good silver- 
work demands neither special training nor high artistic power. It 
will not suffice to study old models, however excellent, unless fresh 
inspiration be gathered from nature, assimilated by the trained 
mind, and wrought out by the skillful hand into forms of fresh and 
seemly design. . . . We confess we were surprised and ashamed to 
find at the Paris Exhibition that a New York firm had beaten the 
old country and the Old World in domestic silver plate." 
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Having decided at so late a day to exhibit that there was 
not sufficient time to prepare special objects, Tiffany & Co. were 
obliged to secure, through the favor of customers who had pur- 
chased them, articles of silver that were of the best quality in their 
respective styles of design : a dessert service in Renaissance and As- 
syrian style ; a tea service of repousste work of Oriental character, 
and a pair of candelabra of strictly American character and design ; 
to these they added a selection of the most available objects in their 
salesrooms and from those in progress in their workshops. 

The articles made in the developed Japanese style were marked 
by simplicity and boldness of form, and entire independence from 
the moldings, flutings, and other extra refinements which make up 
the Renaissance and the Louis XVI. style. They were decorated 
in the manner taught by the Japanese, which is an outgrowth of 
their subtile appreciation of contrast and effect, and their love of 
nature, which, with its simple and truthful application of plants, 
blossoms, flowers, and other natural objects, stands in marked con- 
trast to the decorative mannerisms prevailing in Europe. 

This decoration was rendered more varied and attractive by the 
use of metallic colors, the natural ones of gold, silver, platinum, and 
the artificial ones produced by alloys, while chemical processes have 
also been explored and drawn upon. 

This decorative coloring is also derived from Japanese art, but 
has been so developed by Tiffany & Co., through the aid of chem- 
istry and machinery, that they now possess a greater variety, and, 
in some instances, finer qualities of color than the Japanese. 

The specimens of work made of the new metal formed by the 
lamination of all the noble metals and their alloys astonished even 
the Japanese, from whom the method was learned, many articles 
being purchased by them ; their chief commissioner buying one of 
the principal specimens for his Government. 

An important factor in this display was a complete service for 
twenty -four persons, made to the order of Mr. Mackay, of silver 
from his own mine in Nevada. The designs and models are all ori- 
ginal, and are not to be duplicated, dies even being expressly cut to 
make the spoons, forks, etc. In size, originality, and variety this 
service has certainly never been approached by any made in this 
country. The design is a combination of Oriental styles, producing 
richness and harmony of effect, and, while unity of character has 
been preserved throughout the whole service, individuality has been 
given to each piece, either in form or decoration. 
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Although the gold medal for jewelry is not so high an honor as 
the grand prize for silver-ware secured by Tiffany & Co., yet to have 
obtained it under the circumstances is just as notable a success. 
The exhibit was composed entirely of goldsmith's work, no dia- 
monds or other precious stones being used to assist it by their color 
and brilliancy, thus placing it simply on its merits as to design and 
workmanship. Much of it was influenced by the same spirit of 
Japanese design which pervaded the silver-ware, with the same ori- 
ginality in methods and effects. 

But what chiefly attracted attention were the exact copies of 
pieces of Phoenician jewelry, selected from those which were found 
by General Di Cesnola, at Curium (Cyprus), the originals of which 
are now in the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art. These 
copies were so faithfully executed as to be distinguishable from the 
originals only by the trade-stamp of the house. 

The Tiffany pavilion was a favorite resort of the royal President 
of the British Commission, the Prince of Wales, and his lovely 
Princess, who were enthusiastic in their admiration of what they 
called "the American novelties," and who headed a long list of 
royal, noble, and critical purchasers from all parts of the earth, of 
which Tiffany & Co. may well be proud. Pieces of specimen work 
in silver were also sold to the following museums and art galleries, 
viz. : The Dublin Science and Art Museum ; the Stuttgart Museum ; 
the Tokio Museum, Japan ; Le Musee des Arts Decoratifs, Paris. 
Specimens of jewelry were sold to the Berlin Museum ; the Imperial 
Museum, Vienna. And last, but not least complimentary recogni- 
tion of its artistic merit, was the purchase of various pieces of 
Tiffany silver-ware by British, French, German, and Russian silver- 
smiths. 

The American Watch Company, of Waltham, Massachusetts, in 
a rich and appropriate show-case, exhibited five hundred gold 
watches, three hundred silver watches, and two hundred movements 
without cases, the product of their factory, and made by ma- 
chinery as distinguished from hand-labor processes. The great 
advantages of this system of manufacture, now so general in the 
United States, and known in Europe as " the American system," by 
which the component parts and pieces of any article in use are re- 
produced by thousands in exact imitation of one model, are too well 
understood to need illustration. The system, so far as its applica- 
tion to watches is concerned, originated with this company, which, 
from small beginnings in 1850, now controls the largest watch- 
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making establishment in the world, giving a daily product of four 
hundred and fifty watches, and employment to over a thousand 
persons. 

The watches sent to Paris were, within the first week of the 
Exhibition, all sold to dealers in Great Britain and upon the Con- 
tinent, and the British Government has ordered from the company 
upward of four hundred watches for the use of the conductors and 
engineers upon the state railways in India. 

No American exhibit was observed with more curiosity by the 
French than that made by the American Watch Company. A dis- 
position to treat it fairly was evidently accompanied by more or less 
apprehension that the traditional preeminence of Europe in the 
manufacture of watches for the world could not long be maintained 
in view of the success of the American system of manufacture. 
When the International Jury awarded the American Company a 
gold medal, the ingenuity of French and Swiss manufacturers — 
none of whom had received a higher award — was greatly exercised 
to devise a plan for securing some more distinctive recognition. The 
jury was finally induced to accord grand prizes to the collective ex- 
hibits of those countries. The United States, of course, could not 
compete, having but one exhibit of watches. 

Educational Division. 

Multum in parvo might well have been the motto of the Edu- 
cational Division of our department. When Dr. John D. Philbrick, 
of Boston, was summoned to the preparation of a collective educa- 
tional exhibit it was so late that the Commissioner-General could 
not definitely assign him any space, but promised to do the best he 
could upon his arrival in Paris. A prominent position was finally 
secured, but its limits were provokingly contracted. No one but 
an enthusiast would have thought of crowding within them such a 
varied and valuable mass of material illustrating every branch of 
education in the United States, embraced in the three Classes of 
Group Two, viz., Class Six, " Education of Children, Primary In- 
struction" ; Class Seven, "Organization and Appliances for Sec- 
ondary Instruction " ; and Class Eight, " Organization, Methods, 
and Appliances for Superior Instruction." 

Our public-school system was illustrated by models of school- 
buildings and of school furniture, by apparatus, by the work of 
scholars, and by files of the annual reports of teachers and superin- 
tendents. Of the remarkable collection of eighty -three handsomely 
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bound volumes of scholars' work in all grades of the public schools 
of Cincinnati, the following mention is made in M. Levasseur's 
review of our educational division, published in the " Revue Peda- 
gogique " for August, 1878 : 

A French teacher with a knowledge of English could certainly derive 
great benefit from the examination of these documents, which give an ac- 
count of the entire public -school system of one of the most important cities 
of America, from the primary school, where the children enter at the age of 
eight years, to the high school, where they remain until they are sixteen to 
eighteen years of age. The work was prepared in a very short time, and 
each teacher had to pick out about twenty of the best specimens, which have 
been compiled without previous correction in various volumes arranged ac- 
cording to the branches of instruction — grammar, composition, history, geog- 
raphy, drawing, etc. 

The specimens of drawing are, above all, worthy of note; they show a 
striking progress during the last few years. The Americans have recently 
laid great stress upon this branch of instruction. 

The methods of our high schools, colleges, and public libra- 
ries were well shown, as were the peculiar systems and practical 
workings of such institutions as the Massachusetts Asylum for the 
Blind, the National Deaf -Mute College, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and the Illinois Industrial University. 

Educational literature was largely represented in the shape of 
copies of standard educational works, and of all text-books issued 
by contemporary American publishers for elementary and secondary 
instruction, and also by text-books for superior professional instruc- 
tion, especially in the departments of medicine and technology. 

The collection of books with embossed type, contributed by the 
American Printing House for the Blind, of Louisville, Kentucky, 
was pronounced the most complete ever seen in Europe. 

Of our school-books generally M. Levasseur says, in his review 
already quoted from, " They far surpass in luxury of type, and often 
in shape, most of the books used in France." 

The total number of awards to our collective educational exhibit 
exceeded one hundred, and was much larger than that given to any 
other country excepting France. Several authors who did not ap- 
pear as exhibitors, but whose works upon education were exhibited 
by publishers, were complimented by the jury of Class Six. Pro- 
fessor Arnold Guyot, Dr. Henry Barnard, and Mr. William Swinton 
each received a gold medal. 

The National Bureau of Education, although not authorized 
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under the act of Congress to make a distinctive exhibit, contributed 
valuable material, and rendered, through its Chief Commissioner 
(Hon. John Eaton), most effective assistance to Dr. Philbrick. 
The Bureau received two diplomas, equivalent to gold medals, from 
the International Jury. 

The French Minister of Public Instruction, at an early date, re- 
quested that the collection, or so much of it as could be left in 
Europe, should be presented to him for public use ; while Sir 
Charles Reed, President of the London School Board, earnestly 
asked that it might be sent to London, " where it would be of great 
service in the cause of popular education." There were equally 
urgent requests from other quarters ; but M. Buisson's elaborate 
and exhaustive report upon primary instruction in the United 
States, as shown at the Centennial Exhibition, had so well prepared 
the French authorities and people to appreciate the compliment, 
that Dr. Philbrick, with the sanction of the Commissioner-General, 
determined to comply with the wish of Minister Bardoux. Accord 
ingly. a very considerable part of the exhibit was left in Paris, and 
now occupies a room in the hew Pedagogical Library and Museum, 
which is designated as the " American Educational Room." In it 
will be placed, from time to time, additional material received from 
the United States, all of which will be accessible to those who are 
interested in the study of educational problems. 

It will be a much-frequented room, judging from the number of 
French educators, both Catholic and Protestant, who visited Dr. 
Philbrick's division, and eagerly examined and noted everything 
pertaining to our theory of popular instruction, and of whom the 
Doctor said to Miss Kate Field : 

No two came for the same purpose. Some came to take notes, and went 
away to write articles for educational journals. Perhaps no exhibit excited 
more attention than that of the higher education of women, represented by 
Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, and the Georgia College. Madame Jules 
Simon and Deputy Oamille See came repeatedly for investigation with refer- 
ence to the preparation of a bill for establishing higher education for women 
in France. This bill has since been brought before the Assembly, and is now 
under consideration. From the representations of the wife of Dr. Bower, 
Professor of the Vienna Polytechnic School, and member of the educational 
jury, a Viennese lady representing a woman's organization came to study our 
systems, and was furnished with every facility. An enterprising Portuguese 
teacher who reads English visited us repeatedly to examine text-books and 
pedagogical books, and to get advice as to a selection to order from America 
for his private library. The Commissioner from New South Wales was most 
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earnest in seeking information on the subject of school architecture. Our 
samples of desks were taken to the Sorbonne to illustrate the lecture on school 
furniture given to the delegate body of French teachers gathered in Paris by 
the Minister of Public Instruction, to study education at the Exposition. The 
charts and books devoted to vocal music were pronounced the best in the 
world, an opinion coinciding with that expressed at Vienna, in 1873, by ex- 
perts from Sweden and Spain. 

Machinery Division. 

The mechanical ingenuity of our people is so generally con- 
ceded and admired in Europe, that it was a surprise that the Expo- 
sition authorities had not given the United States a larger space in 
the Machinery Gallery. Happily, the chagrin over their neglect to 
do so was tempered by the fact that we had so little time for prep- 
aration, and that other nations exhibited so much machinery of 
American invention. 

Mr. Pickering, the experienced Superintendent of Machinery, 
after a careful examination of the several foreign sections, stated 
that, if no machinery had been sent from the United States, he 
couLd have found within the limits of the Champ de Mars more 
than enough of American origin to have made a very handsome 
and creditable display. Not less than eight steam-engines, made 
upon the Corliss models and patents, were shown in the French and 
Belgian sections. Many imitations of our agricultural implements 
and railway plant, as well as of our locks and machine-tools, were 
discovered. 

Padlocks made by Mallory, Wheeler & Co., of New Haven, 
and from which their private numbers and trade -marks had not 
been wholly removed, were exhibited by a Continental firm as of 
their own manufacture. Professor Blake, an American juror, de- 
tected the fraud, and had the award of a medal canceled. 

Copies of the Browne & Sharpe "Universal Milling-Machine," 
which was first exhibited at Paris in 1867, and of which imitations 
were found at the Vienna Exposition, were numerous. Their pres- 
ence, however, did not prevent the sale, by the Browne & Sharpe 
Manufacturing Company, to French manufacturers, of their fine 
machines, which were a feature of our Exhibition. 

At the Exposition of 1867 the motive-power for the American 
machinery was supplied by a French engine. In 1878 an American 
engine, made by Jerome Wheelock, of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
furnished it, and also that for the galleries of Sweden and Norway. 
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This horizontal, non-condensing steam-engine, of one hundred and 
twenty-five horse-power, won a " grand prize," and created a genuine 
sensation among mechanical experts. It is safe to say that no engine 
in the Exposition was more worthy of study, or better fitted to 
stand a searching inspection. It is a reduction to the simplest 
expression of the instantaneous cut-off valve which forms the chief 
feature of the Corliss engine. Instead of four ports Mr. Wheelock 
uses but two, one at each end of the cylinder, and, by various sim- 
ple expedients, stuffing-boxes and much of the gear hitherto supposed 
to be necessary to a perfect engine are dispensed with. 

The engine was sold to a firm at Lille, who also bought the 
right to manufacture in France. Since the close of the Exposition 
Mr. Wheelock has had orders from England, and has sold the right 
to manufacture in that country. 

The wonder and applause of crowds of men, women, and children 
who visited our division were daily excited by the movements of 
the wood-working machinery of J. A. Fay & Co., of Cincinnati 
(gold medal) ; of the machines for working sheet-metal, of Bliss & 
Williams, of Brooklyn (gold medal) ; of that of Clough & William- 
son, of Newark, New Jersey (silver medal), by which a straight 
piece of wire is transformed into a corkscrew in the twinkling of an 
eye; of the Goodyear machinery for making boots and shoes (gold 
medal); of the Reed circular loom for weaving multiple fabrics 
(gold medal) ; of the Adam & Taggart machines for making paper 
bags (silver medal); of the various sewing-machines and type- 
writers; and of the Stow flexible shaft (silver medal), which the 
London " Times " (August 22, 1878), in an elaborate and highly 
complimentary review of the machinery from the United States 
(which no American should fail to read), pronounced the finest type 
of a Yankee contrivance for transferring power round corners and 
to out-of-the-way places: 

One sees the operator holding what seems at first sight to be a small 
garden hose, but furnished with an auger at its extremity, with which he 
thrusts and bores in every direction — over his bead, under his feet, to the 
right, to the left — it upsets all one's ideas of rigidity. Pharaoh could not 
have been more surprised at seeing Moses's rod turn to a serpent than we 
were to see this rope-like affair eating into the planks set on all sides for it 
to work on. It is as good as a piece of legerdemain. It is really a " flexible 
shaft " — a cable of steel wires wound coat over coat, each successive coating 
in the reverse direction from the preceding, until the strength required is 
attained, and in which longitudinal flexibility is combined with circumferen- 
tial rigidity. 
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The Wheeler & Wilson sewing-machine, made like the Ameri- 
can watches, with interchangeable parts, was the only one of its 
class at the Exposition, and, as might have been expected, com- 
manded a " grand prize." 

The exhibition of saws and saw-tools by Henry Disston & Sons, 
of Philadelphia (gold medal), was a peculiar credit to our country, 
as were the various exhibits of machine-tools of all kinds. In one 
class every American exhibitor received an award, and in several 
classes more awards were given to the United States than to any 
other country. 

The Collins Company, of Hartford, and the Douglass Company, 
of Boston, made a grand display of axes and hatchets. No exhibits 
were more tastefully arranged, or better fitted to illustrate the per- 
fection of American manufacture. 

When Madame Thiers, widow of the illustrious President of 
the Republic, gave several hours to a critical examination of the 
American department, she was asked what she would like to have 
as a memento of her visit. She answered, to the surprise of many, 
that she would much like to possess two of the fine hatchets made 
by the Douglass Company. Her desire was communicated to the 
representative of that company, and at the close of the Exposition 
the hatchets were sent to her by the Commissioner-General, and a 
letter of thanks, of which the following is a translation, was in due 
time received : 

Paris, November 25, 1878. 

Sie : I have requested M. Oaubert to be the bearer of this letter, through 
which I particularly desire to thank you for the two "hatchets," which are 
so neatly made, and which you were pleased to send me. 

I shall keep them as a souvenir of your kind reception of me in the 
American section of the Exposition, where the immense progress of the in- 
dustry of your great country was so well shown. 

Accept, sir, the expression of my best and most distinguished sentiments. 

E. Thiees. 

Commissioner-General McCormice. 

Agricultural Division. 

The large building especially erected by the Commissioner-Gen- 
eral for the agricultural products and machinery from the United 
States was a center of great interest to foreign visitors. The Ameri- 
can mowing and reaping and binding machines have attained such 
world-wide celebrity that the fresh honors showered upon their 
makers were accepted as a matter of course. It is surprising, after 
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many years of active imitation upon the part of British and Conti- 
nental manufacturers, how small an approach has been made by 
them to the production of machinery of equal merit, either in inge- 
nuity, simplicity, durability, or cost. It may be said that nearly all 
other agricultural implements seem clumsy and crude when com- 
pared with those made in the United States. Upon the occasion of 
the field trials in connection with the Exposition, held near Paris, 
in July, the appearance of the American machines upon the ground 
was sufficient, before operations were begun, to lead the English 
exhibitors who had entered for competition to withdraw and aban- 
don the contest. The honors of the day were easily won by the 
Americans, headed by Cyrus H. McCormick and Walter A. Wood, 
and, of twelve objects of art offered by the Agricultural Society of 
France for the most successful machines as demonstrated in these 
field trials, seven were awarded to exhibitors from the United States. 
So highly was our display of agricultural implements thought of by 
the French journalists, that the editor of a leading Parisian paper 
soundly berated the Exposition authorities for permitting it to be 
put in an annex rather than giving it a conspicuous place in one of 
the main buildings. 

Under the resolution of Congress, the only Government depart- 
ment authorized to prepare an exhibit was the Department of 
Agriculture. A collection of specimens of the wood of American 
forest-trees, and of vegetable fibers employed in the manufacture of 
paper and textile fabrics, and an assortment of miscellaneous agri- 
cultural products, filled a large ornamental structure prepared in 
Washington and erected in the center of the Agricultural Annex. 
The collection was brought together too hurriedly to allow many of 
the States to forward contributions, but it was so comprehensive 
and inviting as to attract the careful examination of a never-ceasing 
tide of visitors, and to secure two grand prizes, and two diplomas 
equivalent to gold medals, at the hands of the jurors. Around the 
structure referred to there were rows of cases filled with well-chosen 
samples of tobacco in the leaf (in great variety), of sorghum sugars 
and sirups, of wheat, of corn in the ear, of rice, and of barley. A 
pyramid or trophy of bales of American cotton, including Sea Island 
and other varieties, contained a greater bulk of the staple than the 
combined exhibits of all other nations, and the highest prize given 
at the Exposition for cotton was awarded to the Memphis Cotton 
Exchange, for a bale of short-staple upland raised by William 
Taylor, of Arkansas. Three gold, three silver, and thirteen bronze 
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medals were awarded for American wool, of which there were over 
fifty samples shown, and in which great interest was manifested by 
foreign wool-growers. The United States made a very close contest 
for the grand prize for wool, which finally was given to Australia. 

Fr6m the distant State of Oregon there was a choice variety of 
wheat, barley, oats, flax, grass-seed, dried fruits, ferns, flowers, and 
hops, all attractively displayed upon an ornamental stand of chaste 
design, and made of native woods highly polished, and some of them 
exceedingly rich and rare. 

The brief time allowed for preparation, however, debarred the 
Pacific States from representation at the Exposition, excepting in 
a few classes. Mr. George P. Hooper, of Sonoma, California, sent 
a creditable exhibit of wine. General John Bidwell, of Chico, con- 
tributed superb specimens of wheat, for which he was awarded a 
gold medal, the only one given in our department for wheat. An 
Executive Committee of citizens of San Francisco, after they had, 
with much pains, made an extensive collection of minerals, sup- 
posing that the Legislature would provide for the cost of sending 
it to Paris, were disappointed in their hopes, and, but for the gen- 
erosity of Mr. Mackay, the "Bonanza King," the collection must 
have remained in San Francisco. That gentleman, hearing of the 
dilemma in which the Committee were placed, came forward with 
characteristic liberality and furnished means for the transportation 
of the collection, for proper cases for its display at the Exposition, 
and for the expenses of Mr. Henry G. Hanks, geologist, who took 
it to Paris. It embraced more than twenty-five hundred choice and 
valuable specimens, carefully classified and labeled, many of which 
were comparatively unknown in- Europe. At the close of the Ex- 
position, at the request of the French Commissioner-General, all 
the specimens from California that Mr. Hanks felt authorized to 
dispose of were presented to, the School of Mines. The value in 
which they are held is well shown by the following letter recently 
addressed to Mr. Hanks, by M. A. Daubr6e, Member of the Instil 
tute of France and Director of the School of Mines : 

School of Mines, Paris, January 2, 1879. 

Dear Sir : In the name of the School of Mines I have the honor to ad- 
dress you, as well as the Executive Committee which you so worthily repre- 
sented at the Universal Exposition, the expression of my recognition for the 
collection of ores and rocks of the State of California which you have so gra- 
ciously given for the museum of this institution. I desire to have my grati- 
tude extended to the State of California. This beautiful collection, which 
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contains a large number of new and very interesting specimens, is placed in 
our galleries nnder the name of the State of California, which has so gener- 
ously given it to us. The manner of its classification, the information which 
accompanies it in the printed catalogue, the exceptional interest which it 
presents to the miner and the mineralogist, still add to the scientific value of 
this imposing series. I have informed the Minister of Public "Works of the 
munificent gift, requesting him to officially address his thanks to the Gov- 
ernor of the State of California. 

Other Notable Exhibits. 

It was to be expected that the inventions of Edison and Gray- 
would excite universal interest. The exhibit of the former consisted 
of the phonograph, quadruplex electric pen, speaking telephone, 
musical telephone, pressure relay, and electro-motograph. The latter 
sent apparatus for transmitting musical and other sounds by tele- 
graph, including the multiple acoustic telegraph, way duplex tele- 
graph, the musical telephone, and the speaking telephone. From 
Edison's stand, telephonic communication was established with Ver- 
sailles, distant fifteen miles from Paris, and visitors were freely al- 
lowed to test the instrument, which they did with evident wonder 
and delight. 

The offices of the Commissioner-General were connected with 
the Agricultural Building, and with all parts of the United States 
section, by telephonic wires and instruments furnished from the ex- 
hibit of Gray. 

Since the Exposition a company has been formed in Paris for 
the introduction into Prance, and throughout the Continent, of the 
various inventions of Edison and Gray. There is an increasing de- 
mand from all parts of Europe for the speaking telephones, of which 
sixty thousand are already in use in the United States. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers, in a tasteful structure 
prepared in New York, brought together a number of plans and 
models, and also drawings and photographs, illustrating the most 
important engineering works in the United States. Some sections 
of the huge wire cables used in the construction of the East River 
Bridge were a surprise to visitors, and in much demand for British 
and Continental museums. The observations of the International 
Jury upon the carefully prepared and valuable exhibit of the Ameri- 
can engineers are so concise that they may be given in full : 

The American Soeiety of Civil Engineers has exhibited, collectively, de- 
signs and photographs of a very large number of the most remarkable works 
lately executed in America, or which are in course of construction. 
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These works comprise foundations for bridges of different systems, and 
notably by that of compressed air ; dams, lockages on inclined planes, pivot 
drawbridges, bridges and great viaducts of metal, suspension-bridges, steam- 
dredges, etc., etc. 

These works, and in particular the metal viaducts and suspension-bridges, 
present astonishing boldness of conception, great simplicity of form, extreme 
lightness, and thorough understanding of the use of iron and its working to 
attain a maximum resistance with a minimum of metal utilized. 

The jury, impressed by the continued spirit of initiation and progress shown 
by the works exhibited by the American Society of Civil Engineers, request 
that an exceptional prize may be awarded. The jury regret that the collec- 
tive character of the exhibit prevents the award, to each one of the engineers 
whose works are represented, of the medals which they merit. 

No department of our Government having offered to send to the 
Exposition the great works upon public explorations and surveys, 
Mr. Julius Bien, of New York, whose lithographing establishment 
has provided most of the maps and charts for such works, was asked 
to furnish specimens of the same for exhibition. In a public spirit 
which the American people should appreciate, he forwarded a well- 
chosen collection. It embraced the choice illustrations made for 
the reports of Clarence King upon the explorations of the fortieth 
parallel, and for those of the Coast Survey, and of Hayden, Powell, 
the United States Engineers, and the unique census charts of Gen- 
eral Walker. The lithographic work was pronounced equal to any 
of its class produced in Europe, and was the subject of constant ad- 
miration upon the part of scientific men. Mr. Bien was awarded 
two silver medals, and the London " Times " said of his maps : 
" For clearness and for beauty of workmanship they are wonderfully 
good. The maps of our English survey can not bear comparison 
with them in this respect." 

To Messrs. Woolworth & Graham, of New York, export agents 
for American paper-makers, belongs the chief credit for the admira- 
ble display of paper made by the United States. At the eleventh 
hour, those gentlemen were requested to made a collective exhibit 
representing the leading paper manufacturers of the United States. 
They brought together a large variety of grades, including news, 
book, plate, lithographic, and writing papers, from the low-pressed, 
engine-sized, to the finest account-book and bank-note papers, be- 
sides specialties in carpet-lining, and imitations of leather. The col- 
lection was one of unusual interest to visitors familiar with paper, 
and was critically examined by such from all parts of the world. 
The jury for the class was an exceptional one, in that so many of its 
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members were well qualified by study and experience to appreciate 
the merit of the goods, and those members best qualified were the 
most emphatic in their approbation. Of twenty American paper- 
makers, strictly speaking, eighteen received awards, five winning 
gold medals. 

The chief points of excellence in our papers were the purity of 
the material, its thorough manipulation and careful preparation for 
the intended use. This was true of all the different grades, from the 
fine account-book paper (where it was manifest that the material 
had been carefully selected, and so cleansed, sized, worked, and dried 
that the result showed a hard, clean, unfibered, thoroughly sized and 
dried paper, fit for protracted and severe use in any climate), to an 
article of wrapping paper, where the same cautious use of a different 
class of material gave results equally good. Comparison with papers 
exhibited in other sections of the Exposition showed that, as a class, 
our paper-makers excel those of other countries in supplying an 
article intrinsically better and uniformly purer. Under the existing 
French tariff, trade with France is not possible, and an effort was 
therefore made to secure the attention of buyers from other coun- 
tries. The effort has been, upon the whole, successful, resulting in 
an increased trade with Germany, Sweden, and the British colonies. 

Through some misunderstanding, the full-sized Pullman sleep- 
ing-car, destined for exhibition in our department, did not reach 
Paris until the month of June. Before that time the rails within 
the grounds had been covered, and it was only with great difficulty 
and much expense that the car was brought to the place assigned 
to it. Once there, it was covered with an ornamental shed, and, in 
connection with the street cars of the John Stevenson Company, of 
New York, proved a most interesting exhibit. It was surrounded 
by visitors at all hours of the day, and curiously examined. It was 
much admired <; but the hostility of Continental manufacturers of 
similar cars, though not nearly so convenient or complete, prevented 
a higher award than a silver medal. 

In connection with our railway apparatus, the Westinghouse air- 
brake is deserving of mention. It commanded a gold medal, which 
at least one of the foreign jurors, and an eminent one, pronounced 
an inadequate recognition of its great merit. 

The carriages exhibited by Brewster & Co., of Broome Street, 
New York, embraced a collection of thirteen highly finished vehi- 
cles, from a racing-sulky to a full-built English stage-coach, and, in 
competition with most extensive exhibits of carriages from Eng- 
vol. cxxix. — no. 272. 2 
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land and Prance, received the highest recognition at the hands of 
the International Jury. The frequent remark of European visitors, 
that the Yankee builders "were very sparing of their iron and 
wood," was perhaps the best compliment, though not intended as 
such, that could have been paid to the light and graceful, but also 
strong and serviceable, carriages of this celebrated firm, of whose 
establishment M. Guiet, a French member of the jury, at Philadel- 
phia, in 1876, wrote, in his official report, " It is a grand organiza- 
tion, of which we can have, in France, no conception in this branch 
of industry." 

The specimen American Post-Office, erected and operated dur- 
ing the season by the Yale Lock Manufacturing Company, of Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, delighted all classes of visitors, and was utilized 
for the benefit of the American Commissioners and exhibitors, who, 
for a nominal charge, were assigned lock-boxes, and, by an arrange- 
ment with the French postal authorities, received their mail matter 
through this unique office. Nothing of the kind had before been 
seen in Europe, and the officers of the company write that since the 
close of the Exposition their box system has been adopted, experi- 
mentally, by the Governments of Holland, Belgium, Germany, and 
Mexico. The new Post-Office at Antwerp, recently opened, has 
seven hundred and sixty-eight of the Yale boxes. The United 
States Consul at that city informs the Department of State that, 
after several months of use, the greatest satisfaction is expressed 
with the novel and convenient arrangement. The lock-boxes have 
also been introduced into the Post-Offices at Amsterdam and Bre- 
men. 

In alimentary products (Group Seven) the United States made 
a conspicuous and unsurpassed display. The processes for preserv- 
ing meats, fish, and fruits, used in this country have been for years 
admitted to be among the best, if not the best, known to the world. 
The canned meats exhibited by Thurber & Co., of New York, and 
by Libbey, McNeal & Libbey, and the Wilson Packing Co., of 
Chicago, were awarded gold medals, and acknowledged to be be- 
yond competition. For the first time at a foreign Exposition a prize 
was taken for biscuits or crackers, those exhibited by E. J. Larrabee 
& Co., of Albany, New York, receiving a gold medal. 

The exhibits of lard, which were objected to by certain Ameri- 
can newspaper critics as " coarse and repulsive," were not only of 
much interest to Europeans, but illustrative of a trade so important 
to the United States and to the world that their omission would 
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have been a serious oversight. The reader, unless his attention has 
been called to the subject, will hardly be prepared to believe that 
the amount of lard exported from the United States, which was in 
1870 but 35,800,000 pounds, had increased in 1878 to 342,667,000 
pounds ; or that the export value of lard for the year ending June 
30, 1878, was $30,000,000. The works of W. J. Wilcox & Co., of 
New York, to whom a gold medal was awarded for lard, have a ca- 
pacity for turning out per year 450,000 tierces of lard, 28,000 tierces 
of stearine, and 28,000 barrels of oil, and the exports of that firm 
have been very heavy for years. The quotations of sales of their 
lard are given in the English, French, and German newspapers with 
as much regularity as the price of American bonds. 

The collection of textile fabrics and clothing from the United 
States (Fourth Group) was not large nor important. A number of 
the New England mills furnished material for a collective exhibit, 
which filled several cases, and consisted of bleached and unbleached 
cotton goods, printed calicoes, cambric linings, etc., and gold med- 
als were secured by the Nashua Manufacturing Company (Nashua, 
New Hampshire), and by the Wamsutta Mills of New Bedford. 

For moquette carpeting the Bigelow Carpet Company, of Clin- 
ton, Massachusetts, received a gold medal — a well-merited honor, 
and the first of its kind won by this country. 

The oil-cloths " of all kinds and for all purposes " sent by Blabon 
& Co., of Philadelphia, compelled hearty commendation from manu- 
facturers from all parts of Europe, who admitted that they could 
not equal the designs or colors. 

The Meriden Flint-Glass Works, of West Meriden, Connecticut, 
sent some fine cut table and decorated glassware — a creditable indi- 
cation of what must, before long, become an important branch of 
manufacture in this country. 

Decorations. 

From a European standpoint, the most distinguished honor paid 
to the United States at the Exposition of 1878 would doubtless be 
found in the decoration of its citizens. At the Exposition of 1867, 
twelve Americans connected with our department were given the 
Order of the Legion of Honor. At the Exposition of 1873 (at 
Vienna), ten were given the Order of Francis Joseph. 

At the Exposition of 1878, the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor was conferred upon twenty Americans, as follows, viz. : 

With the rank of Commander: the Commissioner-General. 
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With the rank of Officer: F. A. P. Barnard, Andrew D. White, 
and William W. Story, Commissioners; Cyrus H. McCormick and 
Walter A. Wood, exhibitors. 

With the rank of Chevalier: William P. Blake and Edward H 
Knight, honorary Commissioners, and the following named exhib- 
itors : Thomas A. Edison, Elisha Gray, Charles L. Tiffany, Henry 
Brewster, F. A. Bridgman, J. Van D. Reed. 

Also the following named members of the staff of the Commis- 
sioner-General : Auguste H. Girard, Secretary; Henry Pettit, Engi- 
neer and Architect; John D. Philbrick, Superintendent of Education- 
al Division; Maitland Armstrong, Superintendent of Art Gallery; 
Thomas R. Pickering, Superintendent of Machinery Division; and 
Lieutenant Benjamin H. Buckingham, naval attache. 

The gold palm of an Officer of Public Instruction was given to 
Mr. Philbrick, and to Commissioner Eaton, of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion; and the silver palm of Officer of the Academy of France was 
given to Dr. W. T. Harris, of St. Louis ; to Mr. Henry Kiddle, of 
New York; and to Mr. J. O. Wilson, of Washington, D. C, Super- 
intendents of Public Instruction in their respective cities, and each 
of whom contributed to the success of our Educational Division. 

Commercial Results. 

While the foregoing reference to some (although not nearly to 
all) of the notable exhibits from the United States and the hand- 
some recognition they met with may have interested the reader, he 
will naturally ask, " What commercial benefits are known to have 
resulted from our participation in the Exposition of 1878?" 

Incidentally, as in the case of the American Watch Company, 
the Yale Lock Company and the paper manufacturers, allusion has 
been made to an increase of foreign sales since the Exposition. It 
is still too soon to be able to speak definitely or conclusively as to 
general commercial results, yet other instances of advantages already 
gained have been communicated from several sources. 

Tiffany & Co. write : " The exhibition of our wares in Paris 
has proved a success far greater than any one had expected. It is 
evidence, we think, not only that our workmen excel in adaptability 
of methods and invention of tools and machinery, but is proof of 
the growth of our people in art knowledge and education. The 
public will not buy what it can not appreciate, and the favorable 
reception of our work by the best-informed people of the Old World 
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— in many instances by our competitors — is a flattering acknowl- 
edgment of the high standard in art culture that our people have 
attained. 

" We can hardly estimate the beneficial effects of the Exhibition; 
but it has, for us at least, opened a demand which did not before 
exist, and which, a few years ago, would have been deemed an utter 
improbability, if not laughed at as an impossibility." 

The Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Company made one of 
the largest and most interesting exhibits in the United States sec- 
tion, including articles of builders' hardware, with artistic house- 
fittings in bronze, nickel, and enamel, for architectural decoration. 
An officer of this company writes : 

" While the advantages accruing to us through the Paris Expo- 
sition can hardly be specified, we are in receipt of inquiries from 
all parts of Europe concerning our goods, and in most cases they 
refer to our exhibition at Paris. It has undoubtedly brought our 
house prominently before European consumers, and opened the 
door to trade with countries that have no prohibitory tariff. This 
particularly applies to England, also to Belgium, Holland, Italy, 
Russia, and Spain, who have been buying largely of France and 
England. Our recent success in England has undoubtedly been 
due, in part, to our exhibition at Paris. There has been consider- 
able stir in that country over the use of American locks by the 
Government. The matter was brought up in the House of Com- 
mons, and, in answer to inquiries, it was found that quality as well 
as price had influenced the Government in using them in prefer- 
ence to locks of English manufacture. The goods in question were 
furnished by our firm." 

Advices from Italy speak of the triumphal progress of the great 
locomotive of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company 
which was a worthy companion of the Pullman car at the Exposi- 
tion. It is to remain in Italy, where a decided preference is shown 
for locomotives and cars of American manufacture, and where a 
market has opened for American anthracite coal of which the Phil- 
adelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company sent a quantity to 
Paris and established its merit by trials which won for them a gold 
medal. 

E. & T. Fairbanks & Co., and the Howe Scale Company, whose 
exhibits of highly finished scales of all kinds, from those for weigh- 
ing letters to those for weighing cattle, were unequaled at the 
Exposition, and won gold, silver, and bronze medals, report a de- 
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cided increase in their foreign trade, which before the Exposition 
had extended to nearly all markets. 

The more prominent pianoforte makers were so deeply involved 
in the controversies growing out of their contest at the Centennial 
Exhibition, that they did not exhibit at Paris. A Baltimore manu- 
facturer, Charles M. Stieff, secured a silver medal for upright pianos, 
and has since received from England and the Continent a number 
of orders. 

The Mason & Hamlin Organ Company, of New York, whose 
cabinet and parlor organs attracted much attention, and were award- 
ed the only gold medal given the United States for musical instru- 
ments, report an increase of foreign business. 

These instances are sufficient to show that benefits more substan- 
tial and important than the winning of medals, diplomas, or deco- 
rations — however gratifying that may have been — have resulted, 
and may be expected to result, to our exhibitors from their appear- 
ance at Paris in 1878. 

RlCHAED C. McCoEMICK. 



